The Monarchy
is "drastic" change? Is the King to decide upon this by
his own judgment? Is he to take advice other than that of
his ministers? If so, whose advice is he to take? Obvi-
ously, any view of what is "drastic" turns on the pre-
misses of judgment from which we start. There are people
to whom the nationalization of the Bank of England is
the beginning of the end of all social stability; there are
others, Mr. J. M. Keynes, for instance, who regard it as
a normal measure of no exceptional importance. What is
the standard by which the King is to judge? Is a measure
"drastic" because it has been rejected by the House of
Lords? That can hardly be a reasonable criterion since
the House of Lords has passed many -drastic measures,
the Reform Act of 1928, for example, which established
universal adult suffrage in this country. And what are the
"essentials" of the Constitution? Not only do they
change in time; even in any given time there is no agree-
ment about their content. It has usually been accepted
as an "essential*' of the Constitution that the King shall
act on the advice of his ministers; ever since 1688 the
general direction of constitutional action has been to
establish that principle beyond discussion. It is also true
that, at critical moments, those who have objected to the
nature of the advice offered have sought to develop the
thesis that in a "crisis" the King can ignore that advice
if he acts for what he believes to be the safety of the
realm. So Lord Balfour expressed his readiness to take
office in 1910 if the King chose to dismiss his ministers;
he an4 his party disliked the Lloyd George Budget of
1909 and the Liberal Party*s determination to limit the
veto of the House of Lords, So, also, the King was urged
to veto the Home Rule Act in 1913-14; the Conserva-
tive Party disliked the Irish policy of the Liberal Govern-
ment* Those who now dislike the prospect of Socialist